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ESCAPE OF THE DUSTIN FAMILY. 

On the 15th of March, 1697, a body of Indians made a 
descent on Haverhill, Mass. and approached the house of 
Mr. Thomas Dustin. They came, as they were wont, 
arrayed with all the terrors of a savage war dress, with 
their muskets charged for the contest, their tomahawks 
drawn for the slaughter, and their scalping knives un- 
sheathed and glittering in the sun-beams. Mr. Dustin at 
the time was engaged abroad in his daily labor, When 
the terrific shouts of the blood-hounds first fell on his ear, 
he seized his gun, mounted his horse, and hastened to 
his house, with the hope of escorting to a place of safety 
his family, which consisted of his wife and eight young 
children. 

Immediately upon his arrival, he rushed into his house, 
and found it a scene of confusion—the women trembling 
for their safety, and the children weeping and calling on 
their mother for protection. He instantly ordered seven 
of his children to fly in an opposite direction from that in 
which the danger was approaching, and went hiniself to 
assist his wife. But he was too late. Before she could 
rise from her bed, the enemy were upon them. 

Mr. Dustin, seeing there was no hope of saving his 
wife from the clutches of the foe, flew from the house, 
mounted his horse, and rode with full speed after his fly- 
ing children. The agonized father supposed it impossi- 
ble to save them all, and he determined to snatch from 
death the child: which shared the most of his affections. 
He soon came up with the infant brood; he heard their 
glad voices, and saw the cheerful looks that overspread 
their countenances, for they felt themselves safe while un- 
der his protection. 

He looked for the child of his love—where was it? He 
scanned the little group from the oldest to the youngest, 
but he could not find it. They all fondly loved him— 
they called him by the endearing title of father, were flesh 
of his flesh, and stretched out their little arms towards 
him for protection. He gazed upon them, and faltered 
in his resolution, for there were none whom he could leave 
behind; and, indeed, what parent, in such a situation, 
could select tne child which shared the most of his affec- 
tions?’ He could not do it, and therefore resolved to de- 
fend them from the murderers, or die at their side. 

A small party of the Indians pursued Mr. Dustin as he 
fled from the house, and soon overtook him and his flying 
children. They did not, however, approach very near, 
for they saw his determination, and feared the vengeance 
of a father, but skulked behind the trees and fences, and 
fired upon him and his little company. Mr. Dustin 
Placed himself in the rear of his children, and returned 
the fire of the enemy often, and with good success. 

In this manner he retreated for more than a mile, alter- 
nately encouraging his terrified charge, and loading and 
fring his gun, until he lodged them safely in a forsaken 





house. 
him, returned to their companions, expecting, no doubt, 
that they should there find victims, on whom they might 
vent their savage cruelty. 

The party which entered the house when Mr. Dustin 
left it, found Mrs. Dustin in bed, and the nurse attempt- 


The [ndians, finding that they could not conquer 


ing to fly, with the infant in her arms. After plundering 
the house they set it on fire, and commenced their retreat, 
though Mrs. Dustin had but partly dressed herself, and 
was without a shoe on one of her feet. Mercy was a 
stranger to the breasts of the conquerors, and the unhap- 
py’ women expected to receive no kindness from their 
hands. ‘The weather at the time was exceedingly cold, 
the March wind blew keen and piercing, and the earth 
was alternately covered with snow and deep mud. 

They travelled twelve miles the first day, and continued 
their retreat, day by day, following a circuitous route, un- 
til they reached the home of the Indian who claimed them 
as his property, which was on a small island, now called 
Dustin’s Island, at the mouth of the Contoocook river, 
about six miles above the state-house, in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

Notwithstanding their anxiety forPthese whom they had 
left behind, and who, they supposed, had been cruelly 


butchered—their sufferings from cold and hunger, and , 


from sleeping on the damp earth, with nothing but an in- 
clement sky for a covering—and their terror for them- 
selves, Jest the arm that, as they supposed, had slaughter- 
ed those whom they dearly loved, would soon be made red 
with their blood,—notwithstanding all this, they perform- 
ed the journey without yielding, and arrived at their des- 
tination in comparative health. 

These unfortunate women had been but a few days with 
the Indians, when they were informed that they must 
soon start for a distant Indian settlement, and that, upon 
their arrival, they would be obliged to conform to the reg- 
ulation always required of prisoners; whenever they enter- 
ed the village, which was, to be stripped, scourged, and 
run the gauntlet. 

The gauntlet consisted of two files of ‘Indians, of both 
sexes, and of all ages, containing all that could be mus- 
tered in the village; and the «unhappy prisoners were 
obliged to run between them, when they were scoffed at, 
beaten by each one as they passed, and were sometimes 
marks at which the-younger Indians threw their hatchets. 
This cruel custom was often practised by many of the 
tribes, and not unfrequently the poor prisoner sunk be- 
neath it. As soon as the two women were informed of 
this, they determined to escape as speedily as possible. 

They effected their escape accordingly, in the night, 
and embarked in an open boat on the river. A long and 
weary journey was before them, but they commenced it 
with cheerful hearts, each alternately rowing and steering 
their little bark. Though they had escaped from the 
clutches of their unfeeling master, still they were sur- 





rounded with dangers. They were thinly clad, the sk 
was still inclement, and they were liable to be re-capture 
by strolling bands of Indians, and were they again mad® 
prisoners, they well knew, that a speedy death would 
follow. : 

This array of danger, however, did not appal them, for 
home was their beacon light, and the thoughts of their 
firesides nerved their heartse They continued to drop si- 
lently down the river, keeping a gocd lock out fer stroll- 
ing Indians; and in the night two of them only slept, 
while the third managed the boat. In this manner they 
pursued their journey, until they arrived safely at their 
homes, totally unexpected by their mourning friends, 
who supposed that they had been butchered by their ruth- 
less conquerura.— Village Reader. 
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VIRTUE BETTER TIAN WEALTH. 
BY 


EMILY H. MAY, 


“So, Ellen Osgood has refused Mr. Livingston ! said a 
pretty girl of sixteen to one of her acquaintance, during a 
morning call. ‘* What can be the reason 2?” 

“TI do not know, uuless it is his well known imperious- 


‘ ness of temper.” 








‘* But what is that to a fortune such as his? I amsure 
I should overlook a great many failings in a husband, 
who would give me the finest house and most splendid 
carriage in town.” 

‘“* But, my dear,” said her older friend, ‘‘ you forget that 
happiness cannot be purchased with gold. There aresad 
hearts in fine houses as well as in humble cottages. If 
there is not mutual love and esteem in the married state, 
no gay equipage can bring felicity or even content.” 

“La! you are so old fashioned in your notions, my 
dear Miss Thoruton; but then sure you are older, and 
ought to know more than I do. YetI am certain I should 
be happier if I was rich!” 

“You think so now, my dear, because having loving 
parents and affectionate friends, your heart has nothing 
further to ask for in that way; but let your friends be 
taken from. you, let you be alone in the world with no one 
to cling to, and you will long for some one to love, more 
than now you long fur riches, Affection is all in all to 
our sex; take care, my child, how you fling it away.’’ 

‘Well, ’'m sure I never thought of these before; but 
you must be right. They say Ellen is going to marry 
young Harry Monckton.” 

“Tam glad to hsar it. Harry is in acomfortable busi- 
ness, and can give his wife a neat, though it be a compar- 
atively humble home. Then his character is everything 
that a wife could wish; his principles are excellent, and 
his heart in the right place. Altogether Ellen has madea 
happy choice.” 

*“* Yet still [ should think she will sometimes regret her 
choice, when she sees the carriage of Mr, Livingston 
dash by her humble home.” 

“She will never think of it, my dear.” 

“ Well, I suppose Caroline Willing,” said the youthful 
speaker, after a pause, ‘‘ will now be Mrs, Livingston. 
She has been trying to get him these two years, they 
say.” . 

“Caroline is a different girl from Ellen, she has less 
heart, and places her happiness chiefly in external show. 
Yet she never seems happy.” 

“* How she will triumph over Ellen!” 

“ But with little cause, my love. Wait for two years, 
and see the result.” ™ » OE = nf 

Two years had passed away since this conversation. 
Ellen, meantime had mrrried, and removed to a neat cot- 
tage which her husband had rented on the outskirts of the 
village. ‘The house was not large, but it was convenient, 
and everything within and around was in excellent taste. 
A pretty gasden was attached to the cottage. This was a 
source of great pleasure to Ellen, for she was passionately 
fond of flowers; and every morning while her husband was 
absent at his business, she might be seen watering. her 
plants, singing with a carol as light as that of the birds 
who warbled from the neighboring boughs, 

Caroline Willing had become Mrs. Livingston, and’ 
thus obtained the prize for which she had schemed and 
labored. Her house, the fine old mansion of the. Living- 
ston’s, had been remodeled and newly furnished on her 
marriage. Her equipage was the most showy in the place; 
for the first time since the revolution, liveries had been 
seen in the village. Her cabinet ware, her drawing room 
curtains, and her magnificent set of silver, were the talk 
of the town. But was she happy? If these things coul;! 
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have bestowed felicity on any one, Caroline would have 
been happy ; but those who saw her faded looks, or who 
heard her querelous complainings, shook their heads and 
sighed. ; 

Mr. Livingston, it had now become notorious, was a 
most dissipated man. Idleness, that curse of the rich, had 
early led him into evil company, and as he had married 
without love, he now lived without restraint. To the 
tears of his wife he was indifferent ; from her complaints 
he turned sarcastically away. It was said that he was not 
only ruining his own health and destroying his wife’s 
comfort, but squandering his fortune. 

It was just two years after the conversation with which 
our story begins, when the two persons who had partici- 
pated in that conversation, called together on a morning 
visit at the mansion of the Livingstons. Everything was 
in confusion there. Servants were running to and fro, 
the carriages of two physicians were at the door, and from 
the upper chambers came loud and successive shrieks, as 
of some person in mortal agony. The ladies saw that 
their visit wag ill-timed ; and they soon learned the cause 
of the confusion. Mr. Livingston, the night before, had 
lost the remnant of his fortune, in a gambling house, 
where a large portion of it had already vanished ; he had 
returned home, locked himself in his room, and blown 
out his brains with a pistol. His wife was in violent hys- 
terics. 

With sad hearts the two friends turned away. Passing 
up the shaded street, they came to the outskirts of the vil- 
lage and saw before them the neat cottage of Ellen. The 
garden gate was open, and partially visible from the street 
was an arbor, in which they caught a glimpse of Mrs. 
Monckton. Her work basket was on the ground at her 
feet, and a favorite little dog was skipping playfully around 
her. In her face was calm content and happiness. How 
different the contrast between the happy young wife and 
her rival, Mrs. Livingston! ‘his reflection arose in the 
heart of each of the two friends at the same time their 
eyes met, and the younger one said : 

“You were right when you told me to wait for two 
years! I see now that virtue and affection afford more 
lasting happiness than wealth and fashion.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


MRS. GREENLOVE’S NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


My husband’s youngest brother, Robert Greenlove, 
passed a great deal of time in our family when we were 
first married. He was a fine looking youth, with good tal- 
ents and a generous disposition ; a little too fond of pleas- 
ure and amusement, and rather averse from Jabor; but so 
gay and kind, that his friends could scarcely consider 
these tendencies as faults. He was married at our house, 
to a sweet young friend of mine, Katharine Waldo, and 
every body thought her a fortunate woman. ‘They remov- 
ed to one of the large towns in Maine, and as his business 
was of such a nature as not to permit of long absences, we 
did not see them for a great many years, ‘They came 
once, about eight years ago, bringing with them two sweet 
little children; a boy and a girl, being all they had left of 


a large family. There was something I did not like 


about Robert’s appearance, and his wife had strong lines 
of care marked upon her pale face.’ She would gaze long 
and earnestly at her children who were beautiful, happy 
little creatures, and then turn away with a deep sigh ; but 
she did not make me her confidant, and I did not feel at 
liberty to enquire into her private concerns. 

After this visit I heard nothing from them until about 
six months ago, when I learned that Mrs. Greenlove was 
dead, and the family in very distressed circumstances. 
The next day I was on my way to Maine, leaving Laura 
to keep house in my absence. She was unwilling I should 
go so fer alone, and wished to go with me; but I felt as 
well able to travel by myself as I ever did, and I wish to 
keep up the habit of activity and independence. 

It was dark when I entered the town, and I had some 
difficulty in finding Mr. Greenlove’s residence. At last a 
porter showed me down a narrow street, and stopped at a 
poor, low house. I told him that he must be mistaken in 
the house, but he said it was the place, and left me. 
‘There was no light or sound about the house. I tried to 
find a bell, but there was none, and | knocked loudly at 
the door. After a long time, a very dirty girl came with 
a tallow candle in a very dirty candlestick, to know what 
I wanted. I enquired for Mr. Greenlove. 

*‘He’s gone out, and he won’t be back till twelve or 
one o'clock.” 

«1 wish to see the children.” 

“The children is getting their suppers and going to 
bed. We don’t see no company. We are not prepared 
for company, no how.” 

‘*But Ff am not company,” said I, “‘I am a friend of 
their mother; I have come a long way to see these chil- 
dren, and I must see them.” So saying, I passed into the 
hall, and shut the door. 

The girl saw that I was determined to stay, so she 
threw open a door into a cold, dark little room, and ask- 
ed me to walk in there; but hearing voices in the room 
at the end of the passage, I walked directly in thither, 
and the girl followed me with the light. There I found 
William and Katie. He was at that time twelve, and she 
nine years old. They sat upon a couple of low wooden 
stools, by the side of an old sheet iron stove, and each had 








a little piece of stale, dry bread, which they were eating 
with care not to lose a crumb. There was a piece of dir- 
ty rag carpet on the floor, an old stained table against the 
wall, and three or four rickety chairs. In one corner of 
the room was what looked like a ragged straw mattrass, 
covered with soiled bed clothes, and several articles of 
gentlemen’s dress, thrown together. The single tallow 
candle was the only light. Several panes of glass were 
gone from the windows; the dingy paper of the room 
was torn and hanging from the walls; and altogether, it 
was the most desolate and poverty-stricken place I had 
ever behold. 

But the children, the deax, children of my sweet friend, 
of my husband’s beloved brother ; of those who had start- 
ed on the journey of life with such gay and brilliant pros- 
pects. With clothes scarcely sufficient to make them de- 
cent, or keep them warm, there they sat in that poor room, 
hovering over that cold, desolate stove, and eating their 
solitary crust. They gazed at me without speaking, and 
I could see that the father’s and mother’s beauty had de- 
scended upon them, but they looked almost frightened at 
seeing a stranger. I was so overcome that I could not 
speak or move for several minutes. While standing thus, 
a knock came to the door. ‘‘ Come now,” said the girl, 
** you must get to bed directly. I promised to go out with 
my cousin, and she’s come for me.” 

“Go,” said I. “I shall spend the night here. 
put the children to bed.” 

“You!” replied the girl, half frightened; ‘ what will 
Mr. Greenlove say? Where will you sleep?’’ 

‘*No matter. I will manage that; I will account to 
Mr. Greenlove. Go!” 

A man’s voice now called her impatiently, and she hur- 
ried on her things and loft the room. When I found my- 
self alone with the children, I gave vent to my feelings. 
I drew them to me; I pressed them to my heart; | wept 
over them. ‘* Who are you?” enquired litthe Katie, timidly. 

“fam your aunt Ruthy.” 

** Are you aunt Ruthy Greenlove? our own aunt Ruthy? 
she whom mother loved so well?” and they clung to me 
and kissed me, and mingled their tears with mine. 

When I had a little eased my heart, I set about making 
the room more comfortable. T'wo little sticks of wocd, 
and another candle end, were all the means I could find; 
not very abundant ones for such a purpose. I had ob- 
served a grocery at the corner, as I came down the street. 
I asked William if he was afraid to go out in the evening. 
‘No, his father,” he said, ‘ often sent him out much 
later than this.” I wrote a little note and wrapped some 
money in it, and told him to take it to the grocer. Ina 
few minutes he returned, and the grocer’s man with him, 
dragging a barrow full of wood and coals. Then he re- 
turned, and came again with bread, fresh butter, smoked 
salmon, a pot of honey, tea, sugar, and some candles. 
Willie made a bright fire, and put on the tea kettle. 
Katie swept up the room; ! drew together the swinging 
shutters, and fastened some paper over the broken panes. 
I then drew out the table, and Katie showed me where to 
find a table cloth and tea things. These were poor and 
scanty enough, but when the room was clean and w-rm, 
the candles burning brightly, and the table covered with 
wholesome and tempting food, it seemed a delightful 
place in comparison with what it had done an hour before. 

Dear children, how glad I was to see their faces light 
up with smiles ; to observe the relish with which they ate 
the food [ had prepared for them. After tea I put every 
thing in as nice order as I conld. I arranged the bed, 
folding up the clothes and putting them out of sight. I 
smoothed and pinned the paper on the walls, and drew 
the carpet straight upon the floor; and then I sat down 
between the children taking a hand of each. ‘ That's 
the way mother used to do,”’ said little Katie, ‘‘ when she 
expected father home.” 

“* Did your mother live here, in this room 1” 

** Yes.” 

“* How long ?” 

‘* Almost as long as I can remember, till she died. It 
was always pleasant and light, and we always had some- 
thing to eat and to wear, as long as mother lived ; for she 
worked day and night and got money; and she used to 
teach us sitting here by this little stove ; and she always 
covered us up warm when we went to bed at night, and 
she taught us to say our prayers; and she always tried 
not to let us see her cry, but to make us cheerful and 
happy ; but since she went away, it has been so cold, and 
dark, and sad.”” Katie’s voice was choked, and Willie 
hid his face in his hands. 

** But where is your father, my children? why doesnot 
he take care of you?” 

The blush of shame and the anguish of sorrow, clouded 
their young faces. They could not look me in the face. 
They shrunk together ; it seemed as if they would gladly 
sink into the earth. At last, Willie said in a low voice, 
and without looking up, “Mother taught us never to 
say any ill of our father!’ Ah! I could see by the bow- 
ing down of those fair young heads, 
of those innocent hearts, that the curse was upon them. 
They were the drunkard’s children. 

And was this the fate of the charming Katharine Wal- 


I will 


do? And had Robert Greenlove, the gifted, the high- | 


minded, had he come to this? And was this to be the 
lot of those beautiful, intelligent children?” 

in deep sadness, when I heard the outside d 
and heavily thrown oyen. The children tur 


cowered together in a corner. A heavy, unequal step ad- 


vanced along the passage, and presently the latch of the | what kind of treatment they receive, it must be fearfully 


hardening and destructive to the nobler and finer feelings 


room door was lifted, and the door opened. R. G. 


| hood, to go to the neighbor’s for milk. 
; along, Miss B. who happened to be looking out at her 
| window, thought she discovered smoke about her, but as 


Obituary. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE BURNT CHILD. 


It was on a cool morning early in the spring of the year, 
when little Helen W. was dressed in her warm cloak and 


As she passed 


it was very early in the morning, supposed she had been 
to the neighbor’s for fire. As she continued to look, the 
smoke increased. She called to her father for help, and 
ran into the street to the child. Before she could reach 
her, however, the child fell. ‘The father, seeing only the 


; burning heap, said, “‘ it is some bundle on fire, which Mrs, 


A. has thrown from her window.” ‘ No, father, it isa 
child, I saw her walking.” Water was instantly procur- 
ed, and when the fire was sufficiently extinguished so as 
to enable them to see what was before them, the counte- 
nance of little Helen was faintly recognised. A messen- 
ger was immediately sent to her parents, who lived only a 
few rods distant. They hurried to the spot. It was too 
true. It was their own little Helen. The mother was 





almost frantic with grief, while the silent father took his 
burning child in his arms, and carried her home. 

Every thing was done that medical aid and kind neigh- 
bors could do. But all was vain. She lived a few hours 
in extreme agony, and then expired. 

Although dreadfully burnt, little Helen had her reason 
perfectly to the last ; and when her mother in anguish said 
to her, “‘ my dear little H. why didn’t you turn back and 
come home, when you found you were on fire?” she said, 
‘*] did turn to come back, but I could not see the way.” 

This little girl was about 6 years of age. She wasa 
bright, intelligent child, had left her home only 15 min- 
utes before, in perfect health, her mother had herself tied 
on her hood and cloak, and put the little pail into her 
hands. How then could it be? ‘‘ Could I have let the 
child go out with her clothes on fire,” the mother exclaim- 
ed in agony But there was no answer to be given. No 
one had the slightest knowledge of the circumstances. 

There were various conjectures~ some supposed there 
might have been a spark of fire attached to her cotton 
frock unperceived by the mother, when she put on her 
cloak ; and others that she might have had a Lucifer 
match in her pocket. But however that may be, it is. an 
affecting lesson to us all, that “in the midst of life we are 
in death.” 








Nursery. 
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THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. II. 


THE CRAZY MAN. 


“* Why are you tardy this morning?’ said the teacher to 
some half a dozen of his younger scholars, as they enter- 
ed the schgol room one morning after the usual time. It 
was pretty evident that they had all been detained by the 
same cause, as they came in together, and with rather a 
suspicious appearance. One of the boys replied by stat- 
ing where they had been; and the teacher without more 
particular inquiries just then, directed them to go without 
their hourly recess, until they had saved twice as much 
time as they had lost by their tardiness. ‘‘Is that fair, 
John?” “Yes, sir.” The boys, no doubt, were glad not 
to be questioned further, and proceeded to their studies. 

In the course of the day, the teacher learned inciden- 
tally, the cause of their detention. They had stopped by 
the way to hear and see, and perhaps to trouble, a poor 
crazy man, who had wandered into the village from a 
neighboring town, and was suffered to remain the streets, 
to the amusement of idle boys, aud the annoyance of the 
timid. 

At the morning exercise, the next day, the teacher re 
ferred to the subject again. On inquiry, however, the 
boys were not willing to allow that they injured the poor 
man’s feelings, or did him any harm. Their teacher was 
convinced that they did not design to inflict pain, in any 
way, upon the unfortunate insane man. But he knew 
that boys are often thoughtless, and sometimes uninten- 
tionally do things that are very wrong. After a kind ap- 
peal to the schoul never to trifle with the poor unfortu- 
nates who have lost their reason, the teacher dismissed 
the subject, feeling quite assured ‘that the instructions of 
the morning would not be lost upon those generous heart- 
ed lads. 

And my little friends of the Companion, have you ever 
seen an insane person. If you have, I hope it was not in 
your hearts to make sport of his idle and incoherent jar- 
gon, or his strange doings. How pitiable the condition 





the hopeless crushing | of one, in whom reason has been dethroned—who has lost 


the power of enjoying the kind intercourse of friends— 
from whom his children flee in terror, and weep when the 
| think of him! to whom this bright world has become 
| dark and fearful, and who dwells in the scenes of his hap- 
| py and youthful days, as a stranger, or finds another 


I sat musing | home within the walls of a distant asylum. Oh! I trust 
oor suddenly | you will always feel a generous sympathy for such per- 
ned pale, and | sons, and never vex them nor sport with them. And sup- 


| posing it were all a matter of indifference to the insane, 
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of the youthful heart, to indulge in sport or unkindness 
towards our unfortunate fellow-beings. Remember, too, 
that your father, or even you yourself, may one day be a 
sRAZY MAN. N. 


—— 











Religion. 











LITTLE PHILO AND HIS MOTHER. 


One Sabbath afternoon, when the rest of the family 
were all away, and little Philo was left alone with his 
mother, he seated himself by her side while she read to 
him from the ‘‘ blessed Bible.’”” Now Philo’s mother was 
not pious, yet she loved the “best of books,” and felt 
anxious that her little son should early be brought under 
the influence of piety, and “‘ trained up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” In carrying out this desire, she 
availed herself of every opportunity to instill into his 
youthful mind a love for God and the Bible. ; 

On the afternoon referred to she read to him for a time 
some of the interesting truths contained in it, and then 
closing the book she looked affectionately at him, and be- 
gan to talk with him about his soul. She told him that if 
he were good, when he died the, Lord would take him up 
to heaven, where all was happiness and glory; but if he 
were not good, he would be shut up in darkness, fire, and 
pain for ever. She told him that God loved only those 
who were good ; the wicked ‘‘ he was angry with every 
day.” 

Hie listened with fixed attention, until the big tears be- 
gan to fal) in quick succession down his cheeks ; at length 
he threw his little arms around his mother’s neck, and 
sobbing aloud, he falteringly sad, ‘‘O mother! I will be 
good ; I want to go to heaven. Mother, will you be good? 
0 mother! do love the Lord, and then he will love you.” 
This was a forcible and touching appeal to his mother, 
and as he still hung around her neck, both were for some 
lime overcome with weeping. 

The impressions of that hour were not lost, for not 
long after this, Philo’s mother became a true Christian, 
and her little son, though yet quite young, I trust loves 
the Lord. 

Little boy, when you read this, I hope you will decide 
« Philo did, to be good and love God; but no one ever 
became good without praying; then don’t neglect to 
pray. If you never prayed in your life, resolve to com- 
mence to-day; go into the bed-room or some retired 
place, and when you have shut the door, kneel down, and 
wk God to take away your wicked heart, and give you a 
good heart, and if you are sincere he has promised to an- 
swer your petition. 





“Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech, 
That childish lips can try, 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty most high.” Tomas. 


[S. S. Advocate. 
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A TALK ABOUT GOD. 


Charley, come here my son, I want to talk with you. 

you know who made yout 

Yes sir, God. 

Do you know for what you were made? 

My teacher says, to act well my part in the world, and 
to fear God and keep his commandments. But, father, I 
tever saw God! Where is Het? : 

God is every where. 

ee know how that is; He’s not in this room, is 

e 

Of course, if He is everywhere, He must be in this 
room, 

I don’t see any person but you and mother! 

ut .here is something in this room that you can’t see. 

I don’t know what it can be then, sir ! 

Bring me the bellows, now blow at the candle; there, 
*ow we are all in the dark. 

an you tell me what put the light out ? 
es, sir, the air from the bellows. 
ell, that is true, but did you see the air? 
0 Sir, 
ntben, there is one thing in the room that you can’t 





Yes, I know it now, sir. 
he it is with God ; understand now, that God is a Spir- 
.) Just as the air is all around you—and just as you could 
"e but a few minutes without it—so is God all around 
Mu, and ‘in Him you live and move and have your be- 
mS and, just as you cannot see the air, so you cannot 
“God; but never forget that whatever you do, God sees 





it—whatever you say God hears it; and for all that you 
do and say wrong, you must give an account of to Him 
when you die. ‘Try then to think before you act--think 
before you speak ; and be very careful never to do or say 
anything to anybody that you would not like them to do 
or say to you. 
Well, father, I will try and remember what you have 
told me. 
That’s right, my son. Now goto bed. Good night. 
[ Meth. Protestant. 
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PERHAPS NOT. 


At one time I kept some rabbits, and knowing that an 
old woman, who lived in the village, had a capital gray 
buck, my mind was fast set upon having him. It was no 
hard matter to persuade my father to give me money 
enough to buy him, and I, therefore, looked upon the gray 
buck as my own. A pen was cleaned out ready, and I 
was just about to set off to make the best bargain | could, 
when old Richard came by. ‘ Look here,” said I, “‘what 
a nice pen I have got for the gray buck that I am going 
to buy of mother Griffiths. In another hour he will be all 
my own.” ‘“‘ Perhaps not!” replied Richard. 

The truth of the matter was, that the old gardener, 
knowing my error of making sure of every thing that I 
took into my head, meant quietly to reprove me. It was 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Master William, in this uncertain 
world we should never make sure of anything. It is as 
God pleases whether we have our will or not and we 
should always be prepared for disappointment.’’ This 
was old Richard’s meaning; but I was too wilful not to 
be angry. 

‘** What do you mean by perhaps not?” said I, red with 
passion, ‘‘when I am going for him now myself. I tell you 
that the gray buck shall be in my pen in less than an 
hour; ay! in less than half an hour; and you shall see 
him there.’” Away | went with my covered basket in my 
hand, well pleased with my errand, though sadly out of 
temper with old Richard. “It will be a good thing,” 
thought J, as I hastened down thevillage, “‘ to bring home 
the gray buck ; but it will be a still better thing to con- 
vince the old foolish gardener that I was right, and that 
he was wrong.” 

Whenel came to mother Griffiths, to my great vexation, 
she had sold the gray buck the day before. It is true, 
that she offered to sell me a gray doe, or a black and 
white buck, but I would have nothing to do with them, so 
back I went with a heavy heart. To lose the gray buck 
was sad, very sad; but for old Richard to be right, after 
all, was twenty times worse. If I sas proud when I left 
my rabbit pen, I was humble enough when I went back to 
it again. 

There stood the old gardener, just as though he were 
waiting to see me pull the grey buck out of my basket. I 
hung down my head, but thinking it better to speak to him 
at once, than to be questioned by him, I put down my bas- 
ket, and said, ‘‘ ‘That provoking old woman has sold the 
gray buck to somebody else, though she knew that I in- 
tended to buy it, for I as good as told her so yesterday.” 

*‘ Do you mean to say, then,” said old Richard, lifting 
up the cover of my basket, as though he could hardly be- 
lieve me ; ‘‘ Do you mean to say that you have not brought 
him ?” 

‘* No, I have not brought him,” replied I, almost ready 
to burst into tears with vexation ; “ and I will be bound 
for it that George Jones, of Hill Top, or Will Johnson, 
the butcher, has bought him just on purpose to spite me.” 

** Perhaps not,” said old Richard, “‘ for it is a pity to 
judge hardly of anybody without occasion for it; but as 
your basket has no gray buck in it, let us see whether mine 
has!” With that he drew out a basket from behind the 
stable door, and taking off the top of it, to my amazement 
pulled out the gray buck that belonged to mother Griffiths. 
Seeing that | had set my heart upon having it, and fearing 
that somebody else should buy it while I was shilly shal- 
lying about the matter, he had gone and bought the gray 
buck himself, to make me a present of it, and now had 
brought it with him. 

If 1 was humble before, this kind act of old Richard 
humbled me still more, and I thought of his ‘“ Perhaps 
not,” in a very different spirit to what I did when | heard 
him speak it. There is nothing in the world like a kind 
act to humble the heart. 

When ! lost my father, I thought that I had lost every- 
thing. ‘*Richard,’’ said I, “‘ now it is all over with me. 
Both my parents are gone, and I shall know nothing but 
sorrow all the days of my life. This will be the case, I 
know it will.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Richard ; ‘ when I was a boy my 
parents treated me hardly, and, at last, turned their back 
on me; you would have thought my case a hopeless one, 
but David says, “*‘ When my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up,” Psa. xxvii, 10. And 
I found this saying to be a true one in my case. _ God did 
take me up, and he has been my stay in youth, manhood, 
and age; so that through them all, I have been enabled to 
sing of mercy. He isa Father of the fatherless,” Psa. 
Ixvili, 5. In him “ the fatherless findeth mercy,’” Hosea 
xiv. 3. ‘Turn to your heavenly Father, for he who gave 
his only Son to die for sinners, is not likely to forsake 
them that trust in him. Believe in him, and you will be 
safe. Keep his commandments, and you will be happy.’ 

In this way the good old man instructed and comforted 














—— 


me in my childish days; and since then I have had much 
reason to call his kindness to my remembrance ; for often, 
when my ardent -hopes have led me to believe that I 
should carry everything befure me, and when my faint- 
hearted and foolish fears have led me to conclude that evil 
was coming upon me, have I been brought at once into a 
steady and healthy state of mind by the ‘‘ Perhaps not,” 
of old Richard. 





THE STING OF A SERPENT. 


Messrs. Editors :—Whether Heaven has implanted in 
human nature an instinctive dread and abhorrence of the 
serpent race,—or whether that dread and horror be the 
result of education, I shall not in this place stop to dis- 
cuss, (though I am ready to. acknowledge that I hold the 
former opinion,) but proceed to describe a scene of hor- 
ror that came under my owu observation but a short time 
since, at mid-day in the very heart of this great and popu- 
lous city. It was that of a man who was stung again and 
again by a fierce serpent! whilst he uttered the most 
piercing cries for assistance, ‘ to cut off his head!” This 
unfortunate man I saw, as I was passing up Grand street, 
standing by the window of an Apothecary’s shop, his back 
towards the street, and one of his bare feet placed ona 
pile of boards about a foot high, and both his hands grasp- 
ing his naked toes with an energy almost super-human, 
whilst he yelled in agony, ‘here! there! he has stung 
me again—oh for G—d’s sake bring a knife; quick, 
quick ; cut off his head, cut off his head!” I stared in 
absolute astonishment for a moment, not considering it 
possible that a serpent was absolutely biting him there, 
and was ready to conclude that he was mad, and raving 
in agony for he knew not what. My sympathies were 
excited for the poor sufferer, and I immediately drew close 
to him, to discover if possible, what it was that caused 
such’ screams of distress; when lo! (mirabile dictu) a 
monstrous serpent had bitteu him, and was biting him to 


‘death! The wounds seemed mortal—the poison had al- 
ready reached his vitals—his face was dreadfully swollen, 
' and his pains seemed intolerable, especially when he roar- 


‘ed out, ‘‘ There! there! he has stung me again!” ina 


’ would be crushed to death at once. 





tone of anguish that might move a heart of stone. Alas! 
I had no knife with which I could cut off that serpent’s 
head! Would to Heaven I had; it would come off 
“‘quicker.” I had tried all the knives of every size and 
temper that I could command on that same serpent before; 
but get his head off I could not, though I had done my 
best. Nay so far from killing him, his life and power to 
bite the people “‘ unto death,”’ seems still to remain in full 
vigor, especially in this great city, where common ser- 
pents, (comparatively very harmless,) if not kept caged, 
But the secret of this 
awful serpent’s power to live and devour the people is 
this—he charms and fascinates multitudes of the common 
people ; and very many of much intelligence, and those of 
high standing and authority, are wonderfully fond of play- 
ing with some of his young progeny, and have covered 
him with such shields of legislative enactments and scales 
of license, that he is able to laugh out-right in the very 
face of Justice, and elude the edge of the sharp sword of 
Truth! Besides, his life is greatly valued by many, and’ 
desperately defended, because they have the power and 
art to make him yield to them a golden harvest, and too 
little Christian principle to care what becomes of others. 
They sell his poison to the people at so much a bite! 
making an enormous profit on the original cost. Itma) 
seem astonishing to the uninitiated that the people should 
be so desperately foolish as voluntarily “‘ to purchase ser- 
pent bites.” But the fact is, he is the most deceitful ser- 
pent, except one, in the universe! He bites at first in 
such a way as to make one laugh and jump for joy,—but 
when he has tickled them a while, he gives them such a 
bite as to make them scream in agony, like the poor 
wretch I saw by the Apothecary’s window, and cry im 
vain for a knife to cut off his head. 
A Tract Misstonary. 


New Yory, July 23, 1846. [Jour. of Commerce. 





A FLOWER IN THE DESERT. 


Here is a beautiful incident related by an officer at Mat- 
amoras, in a letter to a friend in Providence, which re- 
minds us that 


“ In the desert there still is a fountain, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solituge singing,” 


Our army were marching into Matamoras, and the offi- 
cer writes: ‘‘ Under a tree just on the river bank, and at 
the point where the bustle and throng of the passage were 
greatest, a family of Mexicans had taken shelter, who had 
re-crossed to our side the day before, and had not had 
time to move to their homes. There were some six or 
eight children of various ages; one of these a beautiful 
black-eyed, graceful little creature, of five or six years. J 
saw her, while tumult and toil of all description rang 
around, while arms were flashing, cannon rolling, men 
hurrying to and fro, horses dashing at wild speed, the air 
filled with shouts and oaths, and all was as if quiet and 
peace were banished from the earth, half sitting, half lying 
upon a grassy knoll, her head resting upon a white pet 
dove, and one little arm thrown around the bird so as to 
protect it from all harm.” 

What a lesson is taught here! 
painter and the poet! See Innocence personified in that 
sweet child! See Peace represented in that beautiful 
dove! How they stand out, the bright, the glorious fig- 


What a picture for the 
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ures in that scéne where war with its array of banners and 
marshalled men, and gaudily dressed officers on caparison- 
ed horses fresh from the battle-field, their hearts filled 
with the swelling thoughts of the victory they have won, 
and all glowing with the ambitious desires that become the 
heroes they have shown themselves to be—how that sweet 
child and beautiful dove shone with the light, that is from 
heaven in that scene, where war fills up and darkens all 
the back ground! 











Editorial. 


EZRA’S VISIT TO MR. FOSTER. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 











Ezra rose very early in the morning, and did uphis work that he 
might have time to fulfil his promise to visit Mr. Foster that day. 
He asked his mother for a little milk to carry to the old man. 
“You had better not go till after school,” said his mother: “it 
ig a long way there, and you may be late at school.” 

“If L am too late to-day it will be the first time,” said Ezra 
very confidently. Ezra prided himself on never being absent 
or tardy at school, and on never omitting a lesson. 

“You may go now, if you choose,” said his mother, “ but I 
should think it would be more convenient for you to go after 
school.” 

“Tt might be more convenient for me, but not for Mr. Foster. 
He may want what I am to take to him, all day, and may be 
thinking that I am not going to keep my promise. May be he 
will say to himself, “I am poor and old, and can’t pay him any 
thing, and he had rather play with the boys than to come to this 
lonely place.” 

“That is true, my son, and I think you had best go now.” So 
saying she prepared a few things for him to take with him, and 
dismissed him with a kiss. 

Mrs. Elliot was very much pleased to see Ezra’s thoughtful- 
ness and consideration for the feelings of the poor. It made her 
far happier than to hear that he surpassed his fellow pupils in his 
étudies; She knew that if he cherished such feelings he would 
bé'a happy and useful man. A tender regard for the feelings 
of all persons, especially the poor and he)pless, will always ren- 
der one beloved and happy. 

Ezra made great haste that he might not be late at school. | 
He found the old man much better than he was the night be- 
fore ; indeed he was making preparations to begin weaving a 
amall basket. 

Good morning,” said he, as Ezra darkened the door of the hut 
by entering, ‘so you havn’t forgotten your promise to the poor 
old man: I reckoned you wouldn’t.. A great many do. They 
don’t seem to think they are bound to keep their promises tothe 
poor. They tell me that they will come and see me, and do this 
and that for me, but I don’t see them. I have got pretty much 
tised to it now. It used to trouble me a great deal. It was 
hard to be disappointed. I used to wish they wouldn’t give me 
any encouragement. But I don’t mind it now. I have done 
expecting much from any body or any thing in this world, I 
should have been disappointed if you had not come according to 
promise in course of the day. I didn’t expect you till after 
achool.. But I’m glad to see you, I wish I had such a noble 
hoy of my own. NoI don’t either; I can bear poverty myself 
very well, but:1 shouldn’t want such a boy as you are to be 


” 





“My father is not rich,” said Ezra. 

“J know he is not, but he nor his children will never come to 
want.” 

«1 hope not.” 

“T am sure he will not, just as sure as I am that I am alive.” 

“How can yoube sure? You don’t know what may happen. 
Onr house may burn up, and all there is in it, and somebody 
may take away our land as they did Mr. Stevenson’s, then we 
should be poor enough.” 

“You would never want, and Il] tell you the reason. It isn’t 
the Lord’s way of doing things. When a man does as your fa- 
ther does, the Lord sees to it that he and his children never 
come to want,” 

There was silence for a moment. Ezra wanted to ask him if 
he had always been poor, but did not like to. The old man con- 
tinued. 

“When I was young, I had more property than your father 


| long at Sunday School, to consent when sinners entice me. 





has, but I didn’t manage right. I tried to keep it all to myself. 
I made a god of it, and the Lord fn mercy took it all away from 
me;, and I have thanked him for so doing, a thousand times.” 

“ ‘What for 2” 

“ Why I never had a thought of laying up treasures in heay- 
en so long as I had any onearth, 1 wouldn’t hear to anything 
but money, till every thing I had was gone. Then I came to 
myself, and considered, and by the grace of God, I trust, chang- 
ea my course, and now I consider myself as well off. This is 
rather a poor house, but I have one in heaven, that will never 
tamble down.” 

« Wasn't your father a good man?” 

“J don’t know, he died when I was young, and I was bound 
out to a blacksmith, with whom I lived till I was fifteen, and 
then the war come on, and nothing would satisfy me but going 
into the army, so I went, and there I got spoilt for the greater 
part of my life time, and should have been spoilt for.eternity if 
God had not interfered,” 

What war was it ?” 

“The old revolution.” 


“Were you in the revolution ?” 

“ Yes, I served during the war.” 

“Why don’t you get a pension, then ?” 7 

“ Because I can’t find as there are any living, that knew me in 
those days, and so I can’t prove that I was a soldier. They 
won’t take my word for it.” 

“ That is hard.” 

“T used to think so, but I don’t now.” 

“ You remember a good deal about the revolution, don’t you?” 

“Well, I remember what happened then, better than I do 
what happens now.” 

“ Couldn’t you tell me some stories about the revolution some 
time ?” , 

“T think I could, and I should be glad to gratify one who has 
been so kind to me.” 

“I must go to school now, but I'll come after school and 
hear a story if you are well enough to tell me one.” 

“T feel pretty well now, and I guess I shall be able to oblige 
you.” Ezra then set out for school, and by running the last mile, 
succeeded in getting to the door of the school house, just as the 
teacher entered it. 





INDEPENDENT DAY IN A VILLAGE. 


WRITTEN EY A LAD. 


To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

I think that some of you would like to hear about Independent 
day in a village. I went to a town adjoining the one in which I 
live, to spend my 4th of July. A large company of children 
were there. We first repaired to the church, where I heard the 
reading of the declaration of Independence, and some speeches. 
After that we went out, and were divided into several companies. 
I will tell you what a march we had. They were not very reg- 
ular in the formation of their procession; some of them went 
two by two, some three by three, and some four by four; some 
of them were talking, and some were laughing, and a very mer- 
ry time we had. hen we had marched into the grove, we sat 
down and had some cake passed round; after the cake there 
came the speeches, which were elegant. I will tell you one 
story which was related. There were two brothers; one was a 
Protestant, and the other was a Papist. They lived off from 
each other; so they wrote each other respecting their religion; 
but they wrote so kindly that the Protestant became a Papist, 
and the Papist a Protestant. Moral. Be careful that you are 
not flattered by kind words to do what you think to be wrong. 

There was a sad accident that happened. A young man went 
down to the river to get some lilies; he went too far into the 
water, and those that were with him, could not save. his life. 
We ought to be careful and not go into deep water, and to mind 
what our parents say about venturing beyond our depth. 

When I was going home I saw a revolutionary soldier; he 
had a wreath in his hand; he said he was 92 years old. I think 
you would like to have seen him. He had guarded the shores 
of the Atlantic in time of war. We arrived home, and found 
our friends whom we left in the morning, glad to see us. 

. GEonGE, 
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THE POOR BOY'S TEMPTATION. 


This is a tempting world, Temptations meet the old and the 
young, the rich and the poor, and men of all classes, in all the 
paths of business or pleasure. Riches tempt some, and poverty 
tempts others. Blessed are they who stand the assaults of 
temptation with steady and unmoved firmness. The great use- 
fulness of Sunday Schools is often seen in arming the young 
against temptation, as in the following case, which we print to 
help any little boy who reads it, to resist temptation: 

“No! no!” said a little boy, “ I am not poor enough for that. 
That man thinks because I have an old hat and patched clothes, 
that I am ready to sin for a shilling. No! no! Pince been too 


“He thinks I am‘a fool, because I will not sell papers on Sun- 
day. Two shillings would be a great deal; it would buy mea 
new cap; it would mend my dear old mother’s windows, But 
no, no! Get thee behind me, Satan! God can provide for us; 
but he forbids me to sin. Suppose I had the two shillings in my 
hand. Would the money make me easy? Would it cure the 
pain of my conscience? Would it buy my pardon for breaking 
God’s law? Let me be poor. Better poor than wicked. If 
can only have a sweet inward feeling that Jesus Christ loves me, 
I can bear to be poor. - I mean to 5 away to some place by 
myself, and kneel down. and pray to God to pardon all my sins, 
for C@hrist’s sake. And then I will, beseech him to give mea 
strong heart, and a brave mind; so that I may be stout and firm, 
when people Yom me tosin. Yes, I feel better this moment, I 
am sure, than if I had two shillings im everv pocket.” 





WE CAN ALL HELP. 


Four little children were playing together near some water, 
when one of them fell in, and would have been drowned, had 
not his brother jumped in after him, and pulled himout. Anoth- 
er brother helped to carry him home, and their little sister fol- 
lowed them, A little while after, their father, who had heard 
what had taken place, called them into his study, that he might 
reward them as they deserved. He asked the first, “ What did 
you do when fom saw your brother drowning?” “TI rashed in 
after him, and bronght him out,” “ You did well; here is your 
reward.” “And what did you do?” turning to the second. “I 
helped, to vrei | him home.” . “That was,right; here is your re- 
ward,” “ what did you do when you saw: your brother 
sinking 2” whearas to the little girl of three years old, “I cried, 
papa.” “ Well, that was all you could do; here is a book for 
you, too.” 

Now, dear children, some of you, when you grow up, can go 
to the poor heathen who are perishing, oink tell them the way of 
salvation. Some, like the second brother, can help in leading 
them to heaven by assisting the, missionaries, and giving your 
money for their support. me of you cannot do either; you 
cannot go to heathen lands, and yau are too poor to give any 
money; but you can imitate the little girl; you can cry to God 
for them, you can ‘pray that he would bless ¢! missionaries, and 


RESPECT TO PARENTS. 


“TIngratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when apparent in a child, 
Than the sea monster.” 


Not only the young are apt to forget the respect due to pa- 
rents, but oftentimes we see children of older growth forgetting 
those who have reared them from infancy, and by their way’ 
wardness causing their parents to shed tears, when it should be 
their duty to give them reason for smiles. There is no sight 
which is so revolting to an upright man, as to see youth disre. 
specting grey hair; but when we find a man, arrived at the age 
of discretion, neglecting his silver-haired parents, and treatin 
them with contempt, no word is forcible enough to express the 
feeling which naturally arises in every honest breast. The very 
idea that the babe, whose care has caused them so many sleep. 
Jess nights, and so much anxious care, should in later years 
prove a curse, instead of a blessing—and repay its parents for 
all their love, by unthankfulness, makes one shudder. Yet how 
often do we see cases in which the child forgets the respect due 
to his mother, and is regardless of his father’s wishes! Chi}. 
dren, learn in early age to respect your parents, and obey then 
in all things—struggle not against their authority, but by yield. 
ing while young, you will derive honor when older, and never 
forget that commandment which says, “Honor thy father ani 


mother, that thy days may be long in the land that the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” : 





WHY MOTHERS ARE LOVED MOST. 


The authority of a father, so useful to our well being, and so 
justly venerable upon all accounts, hinders us from having that 
entire love for him that we have for our mothers, where the pa. 
rental authority is almest melted down into the mother’s fond- 
ness and indulgence.—Burke. 








Poetry. 








ORIGINAL. 


WHAT I LOVE. 


I love the balmy breeze of Spring, 
So gentle and so free, 

It brings sweet music on its wing, 
That’s ever dear to me. 


I love to roam o’er hill and dale, 
When night comes o’er the world, 
Or on the silvery waters sail, 
With canvass all unfurled. 


I love to sit and muse alone, 
Beneath the old elm tree, 

When night’s dark veil is closely thrown, 
O’er mountain, hill and lea. 


I love the whip-poor-will’s sweet song, 
It fills my heart with cheer, 

As on the breeze it floats along, 
And breaks upon my ear. 


I love to gaze upon the stars, 
And see in them “ God’s eyes,” 
As mounted in their gilded cars, 
They journey through the skies. 


I love to gaze on “ Night’s pale Queen,” 
So beautiful, so fair ; 

She e’er is robed in smiles serene, 
As angel’s faces wear. 


T love on Nature’s face to gaze, 
And view it all around, 

Methinks | hear its speak God’s praise, 
In language deep—profound. 


eee ee 


Erwin. 


_—< 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LONELY ORPHAN’S SONG. 


This is a dark and frowning world, 
To me, poor orphan child ; 

Its cold, unfeeling darts are hurled, 
Like angry tempests wild, 

Upon my young, defenceless head, 

And tears of bitter grief I shed. 


A loving father once I had, 
My youthful feet to guide, 

Oh, then my merry heart was glad, 
My months did smoothly glide, 

But death intent upon its prey, 

Soon called him from this world away, 


The mother, too, who gave me birth, 
And cheered me with her love, 

Has bid adieu to things of earth, 
And soared to Heaven above, 

To join that happy, ange} band, 

Who sit and sing at God’s right hand. 


And I am left without a friend 
On earth to care for me, 
There’s none that will their hand extend, 
And say, “a friend I’ll be, 
To guard you from life’s every snare, 
And watch you with a parent’s care.” 


But stop, why should I thus complain, 
When I’ve a Friend in heaven, 
Who ever steadfast will remain, 
Tho’ earthly ties are riven, 
If I but give to. him my heart, 
He from me never will depart. 
But He will bless me here below, 
As long as life is given, 
And when from this lone world I go, 
He'll take me home to Heaven, 
Where I shall live through endless days, 
And sing. my dear Redeemer’s praise. 
Then I shall taste a rich reward, 
For all I suffer here, 
And meet around the throne of God, 
My earthly parents dear ; 
United in our home above, 








make them very, very useful: Fou can all help.—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


We then will sing Redeeming Love! Eawis. 
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